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COSTUMES IN THE TIME OF NAPOLEON 

By Helen Ingersol£ 
With illustrations derived front contemporary drawings. 



No consequence of the French Revolution was 
more immediate and noticeable than the effect upon 
the fashion of woman's dress. Costume, previous 
to that red line across the page of French history, 
had distinguished strongly the rich and titled class 
from the poor and humble, and when these distinc- 
tions were, in theory, obliterated, differences of dress 
were leveled with them, and the process, as is 
usually the case in such changes, was a leveling 
downward. 

A glance at the costumes of the Parisians in the 
golden fin de siecle days of a century ago — in which 
the investigator is greatly aided by a study of the conscientious 
paintings of the period — will show how sweeping, rapid, and 
curious were the changes that followed the great social upheaval 
that was due in no small degree to the very fashions it wrecked. 
Before the fatal year 1789, the panniers of the tightly laced ladies of the court 
of Louis XVI swelled fully three feet outward from each hip, and the trains of their 
gowns were quite as long. The hair of the ladies about Marie Antoinette was 
piled high on top of their heads, and, like that of the men of the period, was pow- 
dered as if with snow, while black patches contrasted sharply with rouge on the 
delicate faces; — and the rest of the gay world followed this and every other 
extravagance as fast as it could, reckless of what might be happen- 
ing to their humbler sisters, who were barely able to shield them- 
selves from the cold. One of the foremost charges against the 
nobility was that it piled upon the head the flour tnat should have 
been used for bread. Powder and paint were signs of riches, and 

riches meant cruel oppression in the eyes of the popu- 
lace. Hence the Reign of Terror; and after that, al- 
though some obstmately refused to give up the cus- 
toms of the old regime, most of the French aristo- 
crats, prudently, if not cheerfully, cut off their long 
tresses, threw away their cuirasses, and ap- 
peared in simple, graceful, tricolored garments 
— mere citizens of Paris. Those were the days 
when nothing but ared-white-and-blue cockade 
would save from the scaffold anyone whose 
costume seemed to indicate the aristocrat. 

In the first days of the revival following the Reign of 
Terror women's gowns were simple, since no one had money 
for anything elaborate; but as the exiled families gradually 
came back to their estates, wealth increased and dress be- 
came more varied and expensive for those who could afford it. 
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Little by little turbulence subsided, and order and safety re- 
turned. When the guillotine, dulled by constant use, ceased to 
menace daily the white throats of les Parisiennes, the whole city, 
ecstatic with relief and the new era at hand, took to dancing; 
and, moreover, no sooner were the dancers freed from the over- 
shadowing terror of sudden death, than they promptly tried to 
retaste the horror and mock at it, A society was formed at Paris 
consisting only of persons who had had some very near relative 
killed on the Place de la Revolution, or at the Barrier du Trone. 
These exclusives organized the Bal des Victimes, 
at which were seen strange fashions of salutation 
and apparel, originating in the customary prepa- 
ration on the scaffold of the victims of the knife. 
Short hair, compulsory the year before, now be- 
came the fashion, and flowing locks were cropped 
in the back of the neck as the executioner had 
cropped the hair of his doomed victims, and this 
gruesome style of haircutting a la Titus spread over all France. 
But the strain of this enforced self-denial and affectation could 
not last. Fashionable life, that had been obliged to lie dor- 
HU^ j& mant during the Revolution and the dreadful year that fol- 
lowed, awoke into full and fantastic vigor under the Direc- 
tory, which, beginning in 1795, ushered in the giddiest period 
the vivacious metropolis and its volatile inhabitants ever saw. Exhilarated by 
their freedom to enjoy themselves, the Parisiennes now thought of nothing but 
dress and amusement, and innumerable balls filled the nights. 

Said one Englishman, writing of the city during the winter of 
1796-97 : lt The men have an air of cut-throats, with their hair falling 
onto the shoulders; their colored cravats; their coats and trousers 
oddly cut; their enormous canes; and their wild angular hats.' 
The cravats he mentions were so high as fairly to envelop the ears. 
.... In these circumstances, there naturally arose a great demand ^ 
for a feminine costume better than the nondescript apparel of 
the Revolution. It must also be something different from that 
prevailing under the old regime, for no one, except perhaps a 
few extremists, cared to return to the finery and powder of 

Marie Antoinette. After many designs had been 

tried, the students of the historical painter, Jacques 

Louis David, noted for his classical taste and 

knowledge, persuaded their women-friends to wear 

gowns imitating antique draperies, and Roman and 

Greek designs became the order of the day. 

Dresses were worn with waists so short that the belt was under 

the armpits; and so very decollete, that the bodice was often 

merely the cincture and a scant ruffle above it. Not only 

was costume revolutionized, but all notions of morality 

seemed to have been destroyed by the political and 

social overturning that had taken place, and the period 
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of the Directory became one of unexampled 
license. 

The Merveilleuses were the extravagants of 

fashion; the Nymphes deified nudity, so to 

speak. It was they who wore transparent 

robes, over flesh-colored, close-fiiting chemises 

reaching to the knees, where they were met by 

the gay ribbons that fastened the sandal onto the 

aked foot. Anklets and toe-rings were shown 

by women wearing gowns a V Athenian, that is, slit 

up the sides. The arms, when not left totally 

bare, were covered with long gloves, delicately 

inted to harmonize with the gown, and made 

without buttons, being sometimes fastened at the 

top with an elastic band. 

The English writer quoted above, says that 
in j 796 the women of Paris promenaded a la 
Bagatelle, dressed almost as if they were going to a 
ball. "Except at a ball, the women of a!l classes 
enroll about their shoulders, and the v upper part 
their bodies, great handkerchiefs, usually purpl 
in hue." Perhaps these kerchiefs were on 
another form of fichus, which appeared in 
great numbers during the Directory. They 
came in the most delicate tints and textures, 
were draped according to the fancy of the 
wearer, and always served to accentuate the 
outlines of the figure — an effect then sought 
by all good dressers. 

Head-coverings were of many shapes and 
varieties. Quaint and ugly bonnets, little 
filets of ribbon, and turbans, introduced after 
the Egyptian conquests of Napoleon, confined 
the short locks of the women. 

In 1797 Anglomania invaded France, Eng- 
lish styles being introduced by the French 
dressmakers, who had fled to Great Britain; 
and women wore hideous bonnets with un- 
becoming green veils. They adopted also the 
"spencer," — an absurd little curtailed jacket, 
of which the origin was ascribed to the Eng- 
lish Lord Spencer. He was sleeping, we are 
told, in his chaise, the back part of which 
took fire, and before he awoke the tails 
of his long redingote were entirely burned, 
whereupon my lord calmly rounded off the 
remainder of the garment with a pair of 
scissors, and appeared in London in that 
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garb. His tailor fancied that this was some new foreign style and copied it, dis- 
tributing similarly abbreviated jackets as " the fashion." 

Reticules, or ridicules, as they were amusingly styled, ornamented with jewels 
or cameos, hung from the Parisienne's belt. A bit of finery called tablier 
(apron), a combination of belt and fichu, was sometimes worn, one sarcastic writer 
hinting that this was of practical use in those days of transparent clothing. The 
tunics, which occasionally appeared during the rage for low-necked dresses, were 
said to have been suggested by Chinese robes. 

Physicians and clergymen preached in vain against this shameless and suicidal 
exposure of the body under the Directory, but to no avail. It is said that as many 
young girls sickened and died during this " reign of the antique," 
as during the four years of the Reign of Terror. Those beauties of 
the Directory that survived were said to have gained magnificent 
figures by their untrammeled dress, and they changed the fashion 
only in details during the Consulate and Empire that ensued. They 
were obliged to eat heartily in order to keep 
warm, say the chroniclers of the day, who tell 
us gleefully of the tremendous suppers con- 
sumed after the theatre and the dance. 

Jewels became ••' the thing" for a time. 
Ropes of diamonds, 
which would reach the 
floor if hanging loose, 
(but ordinarily they were 



caught under the 
bosom by a jew- 
elled aigrette)ct v- 
ered the bare 
shoulders of the 
wealthier women, 

who fairly glittered on state oc- 
casions, as if encased in glass. 

Madame de Tallien, a lingering 
merveilleuse often seen in the salons 

of Barras, and who was of robust figure and large shoulders, 
wore at one ball at the end of the Directory, " a simple robe of 
India muslin, arranged in drapery like the antique, and held to- 
gether on the shoulders by two splendid cameos; a girdle of 
gold which encircled her figure was elegantly clasped in the 
same way. . . . Over her white and beautiful shoulders was thrown a superb 
shawl of red Kashmir, a dress at that period extremely rare, and highly in 
request." 

Napoleon's strong hand took hold in 1799 and straightened out society; and 
perhaps the unsuitable climate forced the giddy ones to wear more clothing. 
Madame Recamier and the Empress Josephine, leaders of Paris under the Empire, 
continued to wear the short-waisted gowns, which appear also in the portraits of 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, and our own satin-clad beauties of the same period. It 
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was said of Josephine that this style was adapted to her figure, 
and that she protested against any threatened return to the old 
panniers. 

Napoleon delighted in display, and encouraged, or rather 
compelled, richness of attire during the Em- 
pire. He had a way of saying, " Your mantle 
is most magnificent, Madame, I have seen it 
several times before," — a hint which it was 
best not to ignore. The long trains of the 
Empire gowns were very obnoxious to Napo- 
leon, when the ladies wearing them were ahead 
of him in a procession. He was a fast walker 
and disliked having so much space wasted on 
the trailing stuffs, so that each lady felt 
obliged to carry her train on her arm, " which 
was not so becoming," complains Madame de Remusat. 

Hats were of the oddest shapes during the Empire, some of 
them apparently modeled after the shakoes of the army. Tur- 
bans were still in fashion, and tortoise shell combs and artificial 
flowers were much used. 

Madame de Remusat describes a hunting-costume o{ the 
Empress Josephine as a sort of tunic, or short redingote, of amaranth velvet over 
a gown of white satin, with velvet boots to match. The tunic, like the little 
toque with silver plume, was embroidered in gold. 

But the chief glory of the Empire was color, beautiful embroideries, and ex- 
quisite Kashmir shawls, these having been brought into France after the Egyptian 
expedition. Josephine bought dozens of them, and wore them con- 
stantly. Napoleon often thought that they covered her charms 
too much, and threw them into the fire; but his wife promptly 
wheedled him into repairing the injury by giving her others. 
Anyone who wished to be in fashion was obliged to own at least 
one of these expensive shawls. 

When the white flag of the Bourbons waved 
over Paris, at the accession of Louis XVIII, 
% the color seemed to be reflected in the lily-like 
gowns of his fair subjects. During the "Hun- 
dred Days " after Napoleon's return from 
Elba in 1815, Royalist ladies wore jaconet 
gowns with eighteen tucks in honor of Louis, 
and white silk bonnets. No Imperialist lady, on 
the other hand, appeared in public without a 
large bunch of violets on her breast. 

The Restoration (of the monarchy under 
Charles X) was noted for its bonnets. There were so many 
that even the fashion-papers were unable to chronicle them 
all, and social and political events, so often used by modistes 
for naming their productions, failed to furnish enough titles for 
their variety. As had happened under the empire, the ad- 
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miration of military men and affairs that has ever characterized 
the French largely influenced the milliner and ladies' tailor. Bon- 
nets were shaped after the shako; and " casques " with a bunch 
of feathers nodding on one side, were carried along on a level 
with more feminine head-coverings; even the hats of the men, 
with crowns like an inverted flower-pot and 
rolling brims, were pressed into service, per- 
haps transformed by garlands and ribbons in- 
to what the women thought more adapted to 
their purposes. Leghorn hats,- with wide, 
flexible brims, often loaded with feathers and 
artificial flowers, or mus- 
lin turbans, crowned, in 
summer, the carefully 
arranged hair of belles 
with whom Victor Hugo 

walked and talked, and /^fT' ;^ ffl^RI^I vvho must have & iven 

the latter the types for 

i his heroines even 

though the novelist 

placed them in other 

periods of time. At balls the dancers 

twined flowers in their tresses. 

With the advent of the period of the 
Restoration all life took a healthier tone, 
and this was reflected in the costumes of 
both men and women. The belt fell 
slowly from the wrong position it had had, high under the arms, to 
the position of the natural waist-line; and corsets, which prac- 
tically had been abandoned during several previous years, be- 
cause their use was inconsistent with the fashion of exceedingly 
short waists, returned to favor, especially those manufactured by a 
single firm, which was barely able to supply the 
sudden demand for this article—another in- 
stance of the making of a fashion out of a fad. 

After 1815 a certain severity of cut obtained, and a grow- 
ing taste for somber colors was noticeable in fashionable gowns, 
although this was interrupted, as might have been expected, by 
an occasional protest in the form of individual relapses here 
and there into some extravagant style recalling the gayety of 
the Directory period. 

This tendency toward a more natural shape, and quieter 
color and plan of ornamentation in apparel, was one of 
the indications of the " ? restoration -' not only of royal 
dignity and power in the government of France that had 
been so upset, but of sanity and the good-taste of com- 
mon-sense. The scandalous balls were no longer fre- 
quented by self-respecting persons, and women's dress 
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returned to the degree of modesty and health of former days, 
even though the old shapes were not revived. In place of the 
dangerously decollete style of the Directory, women's throats 
were henceforth to be warmly encased in ruffles and collars; 
and tight sleeves like the long wrist of a glove, with a shoulder- 
puff (which became greatly reduced in size toward the end of ; 
the Restoration), gradually gave place to sleeves with a series of 
puffs from wrist to shoulder, and to that well- j 
known form of sleeve, styled, from its shape, 
*' lego' mutton. r! If some women, presumably 
with well-shaped arms, still wore only the should- ; 
er-puff, they covered their arms when out of 
doors with long gloves of delicate tint. 

It was during these half-settled days that \ 
tints of texture received such names as " amor- | 
ous toad, ' ,v frightened mouse," and the like, 
and one of these, i4 Nile-water green," is still retained in a shorter 
form. The arrival of a giraffe in Paris in 1827, sent by the Pasha 
of Egypt to Charles X, instantly furnished a reason for the inven- 
tion of numerous startling hats,gowns, and coiffures a la girafe; and 
the death of a chimpanzee, the pet of Paris, inflicted upon the 
French people another set of modes called the "last sigh of Jocko. " 
The ever-graceful Kashmir shawls, that had held their own in 
the favor of the fair dames of Paris as long as their necks and arms must be ex- 
posed by the short sleeves and low necks of the previous fashion, now, as the reign 
of Louis XVIII progressed, were laid aside in favor of long cloaks, just as the 
Spencer had given place to the little jacket called ea?iezotc. Parisians that wore 
them buried their hands in enormous fur muffs; and this attitude, the short waists 
fur,shoulder-capes gave the wearers the air of a perpetual shrug, while their eyes 
gleamed saucily from the depths of a tl coal-scuttle '' % bonnet loaded with plumes. 

Gradually skirts came to have a slight flare at the bottom, presaging the styles, 
of 1830, which the modistes of our day use as models: but this was soon expanded 
out of all reason by the crinoline, the final extravagance of modern fashion. 




